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Jim K el man 

551 Alexandra Parade 

De nti is toun 

Glasgow 

Jim, 

Much to .ny annoyanc-, I missal yoar taLk at the A Summer School 
on Chomsky and t ie Hedia. Hhat did you make of the 'lark Achbar 
film? A great piece of cheap programming for Channel 4. 

le* our conversation in the Clutha on Saturday night - this is 
to confirm that it was not the drink talking shite on my part 
(for a change) and that I'd be very keen for you to do a review 
on tne CAH booic. As I said, I've been trying to find someone to 
do tnis for some time. The specifications are: 750 words" 
approx, deadline the third week in June, is £50, payable within 
1 month of publication. 

The discussion between yourself and Join La Rose is provisional 
for issue 16 insofar as it would be good to have another chat 
about tnis and confirm tne details etc. I'd be interested in 
sitting in on it at some point too, which also gives me an 
excuse to get to London again. All we need to do here is map 
out the rough terrain on issues to be covered, but the wiole 
point of the discussion' should not be proscribed by myself 
you would Lave a free hand and certainly will not be 
constrained or edited on the basis of particular points of vi*w 
or issues. 

I 11 give you a call in the next couple of days and perhaps we 
could meet up soon. 

Best wishes, 
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Jim Rel a i : On ' of the things I thin e that would be really 
,ood to start from is a very cruciaL thing in part of the 
thi • ting be i id GAM, in the lead up to setting up th ; Carr i bean 
Artist's Movement. Mow tie idea of - now crucial it is to have 
the indidgenous aesthetic; to have criticism coming from your 
own culture and your own community - how important that is. I 
regyi tr : that as a real fundamental thing, an- also to some 
extent, when one talks about culture & politics: that's the 
sort of question which shows in fact that there's no 
separation. Because once you're talking about that sort of 
cultural identity - indidgenous culture etc - that's politics. 

John La Rose: Well first about publishing. For me publishing 
is an important element in the autonomy of culture, because it 
meant taat prior to our work in publishing, people were 
published abroad by the English publishers. I particularly 
became interested in publishing because of a friend of mine, 
John Wickham whom we sub ; luently publish ! . He wrote 
beautiful short stories & plays, which he'd dona on the radio 
in Trinidad. He came to London with his novel and he could 'nt 
get a publisher. So I said that this is a serious matter 
beca.i >e it would not be of interest to an English publisher but 
it would certainly be of interest to us, a ad therefore we jught 
to be able to publish our own material if its important to our 
own cult ure . J And that's tie autonomy of publishing, I 
recognised tnat at that particular stage. I really began to 
recognise t le j utonony of publishing validating a culture for 
itself. Of course I t nought of it in Trinidad - we had no money 
but we taought of it - there were all these people publishing 
smaLl books ot p.mpnLei;, literature, poetry, short stories & so 
on: and tiere's still a lot of tnat, what people called self- 
publishing, samizdat, in the Caribbean. In Trinidad I had 
known a lot of Venezuelan friends, who were themselves writers, 
one of tain, Raphael Carainis [?] he is my good comrade and 
talked a lot about prose & poetry. 


What ige were you at that tins, getting into Venezuala? 


JLR: Tint's in the 50's, late 40's: Raphael had been a student 

at tne University of Caracas and he was expelled because of the 
student revolt against Peres Imulius [?], the dictator of 
Venezuil at the time. When I got to Venezuala they had 
sometning called Tabla re donda - a group of artists coming 
r , >eople of my age it the time - and the idea behind 
tnat was to publish their own journa land their own writing. 

The way they did that was to sell coupons to friends and they'd 
get tne nook at a c nenper rate on the basis of the coupons, and 
then thiy'd have a launch. But they were all very well known 
intellectual figures, even although they were very young. They 
were in journalism, literature & t e a chin g , all of then in 
.politics. Venezuela is a very political place: so you were 
either in Action Democratic or you were in the Communist Party 
or a kind of Liberal Democratic Party. That as a ,reat 
influence on me really: seeing how they could do it, & how 


( 


essential it was that they should do it. Because you see, at 
that time iu Soutn America, in Central America, there were two 
main publishing centres, one was in Mexico City and the other 
was in Buenos Aires. There were no other main publishing 
centres, so if you were a Spanish/American writer you'd be 
either published in Mexico or Argentina, having seen all this 
my idea vas we Should really get into publishing ourselves. 

But I could' nt uuite do it at first because we did'nt ...we the 
money to do it^fand eventualy when I got here — 1 — a- e 'tre r "T^ 

6L -/T think I'd better give you the joke: I 
Brickie's Labourer. 


was worsting as 


m 

a 



jjif: in the Barbican^^ome of the best; paid companies you were 

working for - Laings 

J -for Jo- i.n Lai ngs'^/t hat's right: we were building 

toe haactq^a rTeT s of 13P md I fell off a platform, almost broke 
my back, I was lucky I did'nt. I know the date because it was 
tie same day Carmin Crewman [?] fell from power, February 24th, 
I fell from that place. Eventually I got a bit of money, I'd 
worked as an insurance executive in Trinidad and organised tae 
whole case and took it to the Solicitors who act k 1 on my 
behalf, and so tie money from the fall cane and with that I 
b e g a n p u b 1 i s h i n g . 


JK: 


An out of court settlement? 



JLR: Ofcoucsj, about £5QQ„-< anl wi r th» - th^t I was d e - fc -e-emi-iu a i to 

g o i n tp... - r :nrt5Tl^hiTrg^ 

•rt i~z i 1 o u of don, :;h 1 1 f . 

"So that's how I got into publishing. I think the first 
book was my own book called 'Motions', which cost me about 
£300 j/ Luckily Sarah's father was assistant secretary at tae 
“Arts cou *ciL with Maynard Keynes, and na was in touch with an 
awful lot of writers, at.iors, and one day I saw a series of 
special publications, you know: you have a number of people 
round the world wno would want Ted Jug he s or Edward Luce Smith 
for example and I liked the publication work and asked who did 
it. It turned out to be a man called John Sankie, Delius 
Publications, I f went: tu sea him and he's remained our printer 
ever since 


JX: There's an interesting point here. You know Edward Luce 

Smith, one of tne people involved with hiyat that time was 
Philip Hobs oa am , he's Proffesor of Literature at Glasgow 
University and organised writers groups, he did them in 
Ireland, he got together with Shamus Heany and various people 
and he also did the same in Glasgow. That ms where I first 
met Tom Leonard, Alisdair Grey & Liz Lochead. 




JLR : I knew ^Pffilip HobsbmflTs name, but never. knew him, Eric 
Hobs naun I/Know; Its interesting to see his >fif luence in 
Glasgow >tfith yourselves 



was basics 


ju 


as a nediat 


somewhere yeoi met 


\JLR: That kind of rule, ofjcourse , we also played in founding 

CAM , Eddie Kamau Brathwaite, An rew Salkey ./-elf. /I knew 

lie - Kamau he calls himself nowadays - by his reputation. I 
uad seen his work in a journal called Bill, published in 
Barbados; ha had seen my work in Jamiaca, one long poem that I 
lad at the end of ’Foundations’ called ’Song to an imperishable 
su li *ht'. When we met in London he thought I was doing what 
13 .as doing, he was then working on tuis long poem, which 
became a trilogy, 'Rites of passage', the very first, beautiful 
exciting work. He had already finished that & it was about to 
be published here in London by Oxford University Press. And so 
we talked about various things: also, I had had these i leas 
ever since I came here and when I met Wilson Harris. I had 
known him through his work. In 53 the Government of Giana was 
overthrown, Pep Che 11 i Jagad's [?] govern. tent, and we had a 
close relationship *- a >arty relationship -with that Government^ 

/ I was General Secretary of the West Indian Independence Party 
V Chelli [?] was the leader of the PPP, the People's 
/Progressive Party. They won 18 out of 24 seats in the election 
and suddenly it created a crisis for the British Government. 

The result of it was they sent in th > Black Watch to overthrow 
the Governmen. We had sent some of our comrades into the 
contry to find out wiat was happening, in what they called the 
Mazaroni Concentration Camp where people had been put. One of 
the comrade.-, a writer himself, went into the country and he 
came back with Wilson's, 'Eternity to Season', which we 
subsequently published. It is such a marvelous work of poetry 
that we were absolutely astonished, because we did ' nt know that 
there was that kind of writing taking place in Giana. So that 
work of Wilson's was very important to us. When we mat in 
England we had a very close relationship. One of the things I 
remember talking to him about was t oat I thought toe re was a 
need to bring artists and writers together, because there was 
so many of them around in Britain. Eventually vnen I met ^ddie 
in 66 , & talked about this we botn agreed upon it immediately. 

I said I knew Wilson and [C L R] James extremely well 
personally and Andrew Salkey who was working at the BBC as a 

JK: Yean, I remember what says about himself, he calls 

himself a 'Donkey' or something. Part of what oe was really 
good at was introducing people. He regarded that as a very 
important tning. Also ofcourse he had this wide, wide 
extensive network. 

JLR: Especially because of his wor at the BBC at ths 

Caribbean Service. He has worked with Naipal in the Carribbean 






Service, before Nia ■ d had had his work published. So it was 
that kind of relationship he had had with a lot of writers, 
wita Geor ;e Lamming in the Carribbean Service of the BBC: they 
all used tne BBC as a way of surviving and being eulturaly 
active at the same time, so Andrew had all these writers and 
tne Latin American and African writers, he interviewed lots of 
them for the do rid Service. I had met Andrew through going to 
a talk by C L R James. I knew who he was S he knew who I was 
3nd so introduced ourselves to each otner. By the time I had 
met with Kamal and began talking about ill this, it was very 
easy to contact Andrew and then to respond. Andrew had been 
through so many things and had always felt, well it's a good 
idea but nothing may happen. But he nevertheless would give 
his support and solidarity and active assistance and that's 
what he did. It was really a coming-together of these three 
people who were rsilly devoted to writing about Caribbean 
culture and the society and so on. 

JK: The good thing teat Andrew Salkey said in reference to 

wien he was in University was he'd also devised an alternative 
strategy of education for himself, because he wanted to write 
this long poem for Jamaican people, he wanted to write in a 
language taat his own people could read and connect with. 

Again it's p3rt of that similar kind of thing coming from 
Brat iwai te . 


JLR: We're talking about 1956 here. By 62 Jamiaca & Trinidad 

had become independent, so it's four years after independence 
tnat we're talking about. 

Th^ modern Caribbean has to be seen in terms of the struggle 
between 35 5c 38: now I was very much part of that understanding 
of it politically, in the way that Andrew & Eddie were not, but 
they were quite willing to understand it in all its particular 
nuance > . In our study groups we had gone into all the details 
of ' Lao our in the West Indies' promoted by Arthur Lewis Warner, 
wno won the Nobel Prize, we knew of our own battles in the 40 's 
and it was only ten years after that that we were involved in a 
massive struggle ourselves. But going through the thing we saw 
all the details of t io.se struggles of the unemployed and the 
workers, we'd work out theoreticuly that these things begin 

w i $ h.- 1 txs unemp 1 o y a d who are in direct conf rontat ion with the 

State, and subsequently the organised workers get involved in 
those struggles, it's not the other way around. And because of 
that theoretical position, which we'd learned from 'Labour in 
the West Indies', I understood it here, in relation to Black 
Unemployed 5c the State 5c the White Working Class & the Black 
Working Class in British Society. So we were able to transfer 
our understanding of that expierience in the Caribbean to our 
understanding of politics in British society: because people 
regarded people as lumpen proletariat, in fact they are not 
that. Whatever Marx may have said, they are not that. They 
are a very active source of struggle and change in all 
societies; and we saw it in France & we saw it in the 
Caribbean, later on for example in the big revolts in 


* 


Martineque. It star tad off with a whit a guy killing a black 
worker or something like that - that's how it starts - that was 
a tinderbox of racial resentment of unemployment & so on, like 
in Irel tad. 

JK: Was Frantz Fanon in Martineque at that time ? 

JLR: No, ne would'nt have been there then, he had already been 

in Algeria, but nevertheless he would have sensed that, because 
we were already changing the way, we still lave changed the way 
people see these unemployeds in modern societies. When you 
live in a colony like we lived, you have a high percentage of 
permanent unemployment, and I learned a lot about that because 
it is they wio created the Black Autonomous Church that 
challenged the established Church in the Caribbean. You see, 
Butler, who led tne 1937 revolt in Trinidad was a Baptist 
Preacher. he was therefore not an established Church man, it's 
a Black Church with tne Black Workers in the South in the Oil 
Industry that he worked with to get this revolt going: he 
worked within three concentrics: first he was Grenadian, there 
was a lot of illeagal Grenadians who got into the country to 
work, then ne was a Baptist Preacher and then he was a militant 
workers leader in the south against the Oil Industry employers. 
I understood til that from my study of the Caribbean struggle 
for independence and socialism, which is what we were involved 
in, in tne Late 40' s. I brought that understanding beyond 
wnich Andrew - because Andrew left as a young man - it appears 
to me that Eddie was also very culturaly orientated, but in a 
very national way, warn he talks about himself, his interest in 
Jazz, wnich when ne came to Cambridge they could' nt understand: 
this was condemned as quite a revolutionary thing - for this 
young up-coining Black middle-class boy to be interested in 
Jazz, and so he was ooviously interested in the popular 
culture. Now that is'nt as pronounced in Barbados as it is in 
Trinidad because we always had very strong elements of the 
popular culture there Caiso, Carnival, Steel Bands, all those 
elements plus a lot of language wiich is popular culture 
language. You see it in Naipnul and in Selvon, it's all there 
in the language: so when we got together we were 'really 
grooving togetuer'. 

For me with the expierienc? of CAM: there are two major 
expieriences in my own political life in the Caribbean and in 
Venezuela. Venezuela was important for me too because I lived 
there at the time vnen Fidel Castro was coming to power & I was 
involved in that business, and, in a way^ that was even stronger 
than the kind of politics we were naking in Trinidad, because 
they had to be a revolutionary poLitics of a very advanced 
kind. When I left Venezuela they were preparingto enter the 
guerilla struggles at that time. When fid el came to Venezuela 
in 59, I'd been there for about 6 months. 


JK: Is that refer:? 1 to in Cheddi Jagan's biography ? 
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ati .ffctive language of co i nunicat ion & interchange with the 
• ' 1 nt critic , 

they /ere critical people w 1 ) work »d for t ■ i: ; y 

* : o mm i t 

, which they 

y* , I 

freely c : Lf t 

JK : * : , : you * r ; 

: : • that . ■ jfer 

c- , ijn-; •. nr* i. .73I. ■ . 

JLR: I .jo u 1 ’ freely nake i comment about low I saw it & try to 

eeli gs ibout i t . I th >ug it 
, imp! 

it & t'.i ng , a 1 

, • ' >nd 1 , intuition is ; > 

i i L > rt . nt . 

J T: T o int ! 1 • ‘ t • • 3 a 1 1 o .1 i ' i ratio i i lisa t ion. That 

)eco • reflective t ing i ly . ay , y ou ' re :ovl ig right 
f r a -■:>!' *: i. j oc • . 

JLR : I always lot iced people us i these >lan 

|eriences. view 1 1 

ressions, o a a 4 

serious interchange between noth individuals & .social 

. . ■ ? 

with the people mo were intimately involved with the work of 
CAM. r : j . • : 1 : i s h 1 [ ? ] s - 

; i L o r , t rk K : , 

: : : • ; 

JK: I /as thinking here of the :at : rt 

:e . It 1 that ar 

b i c i se of that : tnis c d of disi fc r Lon t t the fi ict i > i 
:t i isically : Lv . Lthi 

: ' ' , Lly is devalued fr 

, ■ ’ ' } ) ' ■ ' 
the fact that it is not political; unless it is a kind of *well 
i :e 1 t ical ir t * ‘here’s still life*. It’s really w iC ' 

> fjcourse it’s part of the educat io 

JLR: \s I t L d you ibout Venezuala, they /ere all political 

, 1 rtistic, cultural people , so that ill thes 

thi ;gs had been interconnected all the time in their life 
? : ••£ • ' ucn i a In i l y ha : It : >s * nt o.:; * thing they’ 

i r a t l r 1 :or : : : i : : : > * : , 

politics is so much part of the a : .Jarience of life it i ?ans 

\ 

: way . y : 

understanding of it is that people bring to politics what they 
: . 1 : ■ : ■ S •; L y >u* re a highly 


1'V'l) •: , p 2 C >0 , you ) CL g t h t t tO politics, Jilt V2C V7uy 

’ you being that to politics. Thera’s nothing 

- , * 

10 tiling idea Lis tic about politics. ’hare* , * c > : 

c volution’. I say there's no :hat, it 1 

Lite. y argu i t is th 2 v icy opposite: i t /as ; te v » 
pr:>ce >s b y which w? li/a & so that cakes this continuing 
const t process. C :e ' s no 3 

: v L u iary proc : it * to :ass . 

Jd: These kind >f statements are nade, people say things so 
' reality. It ' 

the way people can say that art ins been divorced from 
:s. It's i ’ : 1 

■ : ? ' 

9 : s affected by what a writer doe 3 1 . If 

look at le opposite 3ide of the coin, lets Look at the 

t . ■ H : 3 i :ruggle , 

>eopl : truggle : th - th 

to their v/rit ::o d artists ? Oe eight wall say that artists S 
’ , : Ion 1 

that - Christ they kill the. a! 


T :: . . .earl y , Rock , Sk t , & 

subversive , u Li t ie of that. Gor >n ; lie r talks about it in 

: : I 1 . , ■ 1 

so cr * tive. 

JLU : It's ill thar t langu y o f the ICi 

la guage of the leggae, of ill these popular arts songs, the 
songs r :ai .* that tradition longer than the political 
jxp^erience , Long after people lave forgotten /hat Burns 3 ai 1 S 
5aid it, they're still 3inging the songs. And it* 
i iiportant that -n try to understand /hat th -a e songs './ere in 
their coat.:. : , been us it gives us a refer vie : with this 
pier fence. I enow that because it’s so 
■ c t • 50. The [iasonians themselves /ere fro 1 

the working class a their focus is from within tie working 
cl ss looking at the re it of society, from wit lin the 
an % iciunce f re .i b i low. 

* di d ' n : i t he 9 30 1 s 

recently: . : ly /ere ;eei , 

count r hr it is ’• oppression S colonialist h it showed w.at all 
the different roups of the working class /ere doing at that 
eriod. Thee w : thr 1 - , the Govenor & one called 

ankilell [?], lit ough ie /as Col Secretary he seems to 

lie & ne let wit i the peopl 2 . 

:rika , ipei . in urract ion took elaca in Trinidad , 

h ■ wis look*! t >y th * Co? mial Of f ic ? as th? guy w 10 was 
be laving prop *rly d eventual/ ae was sent away after the strike 
- ru - I i ' i >t ■ came 

ov ir S ie aade .1 statement about oil & tit fact that the Oil 



do •. y\ i • • ! 33 i ry in - •?.)•] : oi '* ' - . 1 1 

be 3:i sayi ig t ha t it would fry up foe the 1 it 20 yets f da too 
it to Cyprus . A res iocc her tol i i 1 

on a tr-.ii i an.: I sail ’ I" -a- n i off', I feel absola' ly 

c ?rta t 16 did it tc , j :t of 
the 30 1 s & the C : var Lth t 

Trinidad Administrators * • :>uld * t ia ad 

inough )r them. Susan Craig writ ibo a t i in ’ Sail * 

’ . 

u.i h to : nov j ;ient for the t r • as for rat ion of C -ribbe - a society 
against Colonialism .* the British connection in that particular 
>e lo . /hat i i ly v i .- i significant i : h t it sho w - the 

creativity of )rdinary people i jociety. P ’ 

cr 3 itivi 'ey as po li tical cr itivity, :h i ily : . ; • •• ; 

)f cultural cr : • . : ; : ... 

: ' : ivi t y , ia 1 1 : 

t he C a r i b : 3 0 ‘ s , i : T ic'dng p >la leac 

: ■ : I ' f LnJ v ■ ys , ill kind Df 

ingenious ways of dealing /ith that situation, confronting It 
vining battles against it. 

a . : signifies : 33 c t i o n o f • t - ' ’ 

which Malcolm X & people like t it come ut Df, 1; t 
these ' i - )lo; they bacon Lglil / 

y lighly creative in terms of low they o rg a n L ; i ot :i r 
in >1 with the Brixton riots, the 
i > ople /ho :ook on the Police were f it people rho 
• t . . ' : )1 3 , t r ) 1 ’’ - 

, ? i ; a of Brit j£a-i / a a i a of t *ene idous oppr 3 sive Police 
ic t ion i i th 3 a r e i ; >lu a 1 11 kind s of s o ci :e ? r 
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Led , / ! 
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inch i re 
it i'j this 
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1 , it . : v:. : r 1. , ' i I U » . . i ■ . -a- 

c * ' ‘ - : h'i ; ’ ; f t, T h ’ll to * , - 

' \ 1 '' - '' ' ' - 

’ i t .1 t : . ; 

9 ' ■ \ i d , 1 You 1 1 1 °a 

• $ cal«s i c : J to face 

li - c J c - 1 • r •’ ■ : of t »ie s-ii.i itioa in ^cltiar sum of ti'.i 

, t.iey* ce 

i l -„ : t.i . ’eiic ' i : 'Ik t j v ? :y v; • < i : 

'• 1 5 f ' • • fcr I- .. t • ■ i , • 1 1 jo. rc.' . 

» ? a ‘ ’ t 0/ ' ’ .* C • • t . ’ i - 

j ' 

' J ; t 

' 0 ■- 'ir/ ltl7U 


' ' • : ! ■ m J i t ic l i ' • ■ • 

; , ' " ' ■" 1 1 ; : ■* : t i 7 i : / i; 11, 

cl - • 

- ■ lival - ij Tri-i tiac 

“ - J 1 ; - J ’ * - “ • • i > CO : -o to ill f L i > i- , 

: *“"• ' x ! :: i!: - ‘ - 1 it is i > * 1 ;n wit i: i 2 ' fcica *. : . it ^ - t v ir 

- ; > - ! ■ ' - ■'/ f ' ' ■ ■ ' !v ■ , • , 1 -, .. . 

’ i j . 1 i c co . • :!() is t . • • 

■ * t r r o ■ ■ / j . . 

• ■ , ' io on : it . 2 3 >a • re Lent, 2 

fv: ■ ‘ , 0 ■ : CO ' - •: '• •' • 1 -> 7 t t t c 

• -• in the flesh with Vaysicil" 

i - 1 1 • iys ) 

' 1 ' ; . s t fl 2 

.. . 1 that of th3ir trad it ion into the 

■ ’ 7 » a i isl 

• 't . ' • »nt »r ; • • - - • 

- • ; . tney ar • , • the ra-i : >rp»r 

^ • , l t ; si 

• - - 

: ' ? ' * ' ; i : ’ ' » ' 

/ {J[ ; : - ’ T > 0 ta :or 3 » you , the ;or ; • . ; • ■ 

• t - h • •' . )S r «.-i ;; r.S:- • # 

J .: Just a j ’ f the >2 

* ' - j * • i ' 1 1 ! - t - E 0 .7 r i s a i t her a 1 d the / a r 

-/ ' ' 1 : ' ■ f lave . :s 3 i ■ . i 1 atirical 

» , . 1 , an 2 vea. 
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J/:: T < i 3 .pprarn in : <e Carnival . !ov . a at t tey call 
1 i * , [ ? ] : t , 

1 • :c i t h r ( ugh * t jrrify the town. They 

/Du l i d tn-t be.: im - they ,/a tr e re— £; . ictin , their lQve3 
t i 2 . 1 1 r i c . ily & musically i Carnival, in the road on the 

str ' s • d v that Led to the riots ir : L33 1 s * the ritish 

; • ■ • i : ne ta r nival , /hich is very Lika /hat I sea in the 

, I t it there very easily. 

: ey >uppr ss : d the Carnival, instead of it 

starting in tie night h terrifying paopl: - they would lave 
. I a: i.i ' tare tv.it ./us the fiog :r - tney / re in tn.? 

: ~r it , mac tin lair past and is i : : • i ! :: of that these 

regulated 1 3 Sunday night, started it at 
'.lug unt i ! th: night. The Cn ruival hi-; this 
revolutionary tru. it ion. Tts popular c..: -••it ivity i .s been 
L . e. is , with everybody hoi ' ■ ./ :.it they can in the situation , 

, • , orga i i s it ion . So the Carnival is all 

that plus its the gro ite stjpopul j .r festival o > Lch incorporat ?s 
a st o f tie ocL-ty ;• / r 3 or 4 lay.- . 

’ ' 3 hr i sffl , : - 

tie uiaao : - - , rat r o vi n 

, T 1 ' 

: i : * s . , i t h ill these 

, [’ribi i • . Especially at the 

; , lad :he :irst lections in Trinidad, 

’ 1 s ; thar /are two lin spects of the iCiaso 

7?.c :ed: first , the Tri , 

speaking for th : peopl e h scans i there was no elected 
r ap r a s-3 n t i t i ve till 19 4 6 . So from the : i - 3r i buna du t 

core • all th’ ,,r ie v.^ nee : a ill th * yrobleon 4 aspirations of 
t ha work . r is Ciasonian as Entertainer : 

c :ter t 40* s, al 

, to :ds I , :pa idence; and /ith all the 

VieoLCens w v c i le to th :ou i:ry, people were entertaining 
> f , [before . 

The • n two traditions intertwine 4 one :f them i :• 10 r e dominant 

than t le >t • :• r it particular phases in the life of the sCiaso . 
The Tiaso is wnat presents the whole situation ft creates the 
atmosphere for the Carnival, that begins rig : : i 

h continue- up to the Carnival. In th - earlier nays tie 
: >f tins Kiaso , , & 

/as chorus : it was r 1 1 y v a * y c ; f 

* ’ rnival very strong tradition. tfhat in 5 

. 

Sach 33 i choses to play /hat it /ants to play, how It wants to 
>1 y, i ;oi i to si g what song - to thing to lo w ith 

other band or the govern. it. t or anybody ?lse - it is totally 
autonomous creative expr. is ion. All the err. • t ivity in the 
population - in the cinds of costumes they would lake, 
cole. : -5 ti./'J • - is toe. illy out moniouii : it’s /ecy 

, . 

:t of th luestion, that make car ival such tger 

thi lg, n obo iy sked the Polic y w i t t jroup 

/ant to play Car ival, they si tply /ent on the road. It was 


5 uc i a n o r . : j 1 t a i ng to 
cij: , t : ' ' "ia ^ 

Oarniv-il lay , the road 
racognis' how dangerous 

t 

uadi j.i attic!: on !onc ida [?] to 
it ./as trie a > ait of Co ::iiv il in 
.lassive amounts of people on the 
is scar /it a C:. nival. 


do in the Caribbean & they won that 
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is oars’ . All taese gov ' meant s 
it is, people on the streets ire lys 
The time /ha a 17 i d e 1 Castro 
it tack , attista on July 26th 
Santiago, with all then 5 
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TITLe??? 

John La Rose interviewed by Jim Kelman. 

Jim Kelman: One of the important things in the formation of the Caribbean Artist’s Movement was the 
centrality of the individual aesthetic, to have criticism coming from your own culture and your own 
community. I regard that as fundamental in the way one talks about culture and politics and that’s the 
sort of question which shows in fact that there’s no separation. 

John La Rose: For me publishing is an important element in the autonomy of culture. It meant that 
prior to our work in print, people were published abroad by English publishers. We believed that we 
ought to be able to publish our own material if it’s important to our own culture. I really began to 
recognise the autonomy of publishing validating a culture for itself. In Trinidad - we had no money - but 
there were all these people publishing small books and pamphlets, literature, poetry, short stories and 
so on, and of course there’s still a lot of that in the Caribbean, what people called self publishing or 
samizdat. 

...In the early Fifties, I was in Venezuela, and that was a great influence on me: seeing how artists and 
writers there could do things for themselves and how essential it was that they should do it. At that 
time in South America and in Central America, there were two main publishing centres, one was in 
Mexico City and the other was in Buenos Aires. There were no other, so if you were a Spanish/Ameri- 
can writer you’d be either published in Mexico or Argentina. Having seen all this my idea was we 
should really get into publishing ourselves. But I couldn’t quite do it at first because we didn’t have the 
money. 

...I came here in 1 96 1 and got a job as a brickie’s labourer. On one job I fell off a platform, almost 
broke my back. I’d worked as an insurance executive in Trinidad and organised the whole case for 
compensation and took it to the solicitors who acted on my behalf. Eventually I got a bit of money in 
an out of court settlement, and so with that, which was around £500, I began publishing. The first book 
was my own called ‘Nations’, which cost around £300. 

JK: Who else was involved at the time? 

JLR: It was really a coming together of three people who were really devoted to writing about Carib- 
bean culture and the society and so on: Eddie Kamau Brathwaite, Andrew Salkey and myself. When I 
first came here I met Wilson Harris and one of the things I remember talking to him about was that I 
thought there was a need to bring artists and writers together, because there was so many of them 
around in Britain. Eventually when I met Eddie in 1966 and talked about this we both agreed upon it 
immediately. I said I knew Wilson and C L R James extremely well personally and Andrew Salkey who 
was working at the BBC as a freelance. 

JK: Salkey had this wide extensive network. 

JLR: Especially because of his work at the BBC in the Caribbean Service. We’re talking about 1966 
here, four years after the independence of Jamaica and Trinidad. The modern Caribbean has to be seen 
in terms of the struggle between 1935 and 1938. I was very much part of that understanding of it 
politically, in the way that Andrew and Eddie were not, but they were quite willing to understand it in 
all its particular nuances. In our study groups we had gone into all the details of ‘Labour in the West 
Indies’ promoted by Arthur Lewis Warner, who won the Nobel Prize, we knew of our own battles in 
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the 40’s and it was only ten years after that we were involved in a massive struggle ourselves. But going 
through the thing we saw all the details of those struggles of the unemployed and the workers, we’d 
work out theoretically that these things begin with the unemployed who are in direct confrontation 
with the State, and subsequently the organised workers get involved in those struggles, it’s not the 
other way around. Because of that theoretical position, which we’d learned from ‘Labour in the West 
Indies’, I understood it here in relation to black unemployed and the State, the white working class and 
the black working class in British society. So we were able to transfer our understanding of that experi- 
ence in the Caribbean to our understanding of politics in Britain. The notion of the lumpen proletariat 
is wrong and whatever Marx may have said, people are not that. They are a very active source of 
struggle and change in all societies - we saw it in France, in the Caribbean and later on, for example, in 
the big revolts in Martinique. It started off with a white guy killing a black worker or something like that 
- that’s how it starts - that was a tinderbox of racial resentment of unemployment and so on, like in 
Ireland. 

...When you live in a colony like we lived, you have a high percentage of permanently unemployed, and 
I learned a lot about that because it is they who created the Black Autonomous Church that challenged 
the established Church in the Caribbean. 

...There was a lot of experience flowing into CAM and it was very significant because of the fact that 
this was a movement that sought to deal with the artist as a totally vulnerable person engaged with 
other artists in a very vulnerable way; and that kind of engagement had been unusual in Caribbean 
society and that made the experience extremely valuable in elucidating our own lives as individuals and 
as artists, as people involved in politics and so on. Cabral says, ‘it begins with culture and it ends with 
culture’, and we did that with CAM, in the sense that it was a cultural subject of discussion, but it took 
in everything so that when we had a private discussion subsequent to the public one, we would need to 
talk about literature, politics, music, culture, everything in society. And in talking about everything we 
were exploring ourselves, exploring society and societies. Coming from the Caribbean you had a really 
great experience of diverse societies: in Trinidad: we have the Chinese, the French Creoles who came 
with the French Revolution from within the Caribbean to Trinidad, we have the Spaniards who had 
been the original conquerors of the Indians in Trinidad, we have the English who took over from the 
Spaniards, then we have the Africans who were brought to work on the plantations. I grew up seeing 
Syrians selling cloth and I went to school with them, all these people which meant you were really 
familiar. I’m very familiar with Indian society, I have a feeling of growing up with it, that’s what’s so 
peculiar about it all. I was taught by an Irish priest, he taught me Greek at St. Mary’s College in Trini- 
dad, I hadn’t known white people attacking other white people, but here was this man attacking the 
English for the Black and Tans - he was obviously an Irish Nationalist - I didn’t know that white people 
could talk about other white people like that, the idea was that it was black people who were like that, 
you know, “black and chicken can’t do nothing”, those kind of self deprecatory, self-contemptuous 
sayings which have been imposed on society. The revolutionary movement and the cultural movement 
weakens all these things, all the time, everytime it moves forward - it shows that it’s not true: we can 
do these things, we can deal with the British. 1903 was a situation where we almost had power in our 
hands in Trinidad. The place where the Government had its seat of power, the Red Flouse, it was 
totally burned down in the riots, the government was tarred. There’s a kiaso about it. 

JK: So publishing was a way of reclaiming a radical history as well as your own history within it? 

JLR: That was very much part of what we were doing, we were doing it very actively as a political 
movement involved in popular culture. Popular culture in Trinidad, the Kiasos in particular, do make 
reference to all these events in our society. 
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JK: What about the role of Working Men’s Associations and the Labour Movement. They have played a 
crucial part in the education of the working classes in the west: you had those in various places, Lon- 
don, Glasgow and New York - books were available so you could go in there and read things. 

JLR: Ours had been the Trinidad Working Men’s Association, which subsequently became the Trinidad 
Labour Party. I knew all that history extremely well, both in terms of oral history and I also made a 
special study of it in our Libraries, we had a Trinidad Public Library since 18 something: they had the 
West Indian section in the public library - that’s where the West Indian books were kept! 

JK: We have Scottish sections in our Libraries and bookshops in Scotland just now, they actually genre- 
ize our own culture. We have been talking about the autonomy of New Beacon. There’s a kind of 
related thing that I’ve found exciting. Besides being a publisher and writer you’re creating a whole 
autonomous community - you have the publisher, the writers, and with luck a sympathetic printer, you 
have the shop to sell the work so you are creating your own customers. So there’s a complete self- 
sufficiency within this and this in a sense is the ideal. 

JLR: My going into book publishing was not by chance but the question of book selling was, partly 
because of the fact that here in London there was no place I could not buy any of the books I wanted 
to read. So I decided at some stage that we would really do the international book service, which was 
the very first book service of its kind ever done from the Caribbean. People came to here all the time, 
this was still in the 60’s, people came to downstairs here in this house where we are talking now. The 
book selling was partly encouraged by CAM because at that stage there were new writers being pub- 
lished every now and then. Some of the sessions involved discussing the new work, some of the ses- 
sion might have been private but it was always a free autonomous thing. It’s a question of interacting 
with ideas and personalities. People should not suppress what they think for this or that reason. En- 
couraging free and open discussion was a very important part of what we were doing. And in a certain 
sense you’re making yourself vulnerable by discussing all you think personally, your own feelings, which 
is important for the artist - to talk about your feelings and intuitions as well. It allowed for the ‘free 
development of free individuals’, which is a famous Marx phrase, that’s what was happening within 
CAM. 

JK: What about the visual arts? 

JLR: We were all interested in the visual arts, some of us were practitioners like Carl Craig, he went 
back and became head of the Jamaican School of Art. So we had all that experience, were very vitally 
concerned about it and interested in it. Unlike the other arts plays, poetry etc; I thought that the 
articulation of ideas and theories about art was very limited within CAM. What I discovered really was, 
we had not done for the visual arts what we had done for plays and so on, where a serious kind of 
discussion went on that was another aspect of the activity. Trinidad was awash with it because Carnival 
is fashion art, it’s a day of art with all kinds of artistic creations on display, yet we never had the same 
kind of theoretical discussions as with other things. 

JK: Again it’s one of these equivalent points about the indigenous art forms from the indigenous cul- 
ture. All these questions had been raised to do with, ‘what should I paint in the painting to show his/ 
her commitment. 

JLR: It’s a hangover from the question of the role of the artist in society, from ‘art for art’s sake’ to the 
question, for example of art in the Soviet Union and of Social Realism. 
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JK: It is one of the things that many committed artists are aware of, that of the ‘prescription mentality’ 
and the issue of artists being involved with the struggles of the people. There’s that quote about figura- 
tion being missionary art. 

JLR: That kind of discussion went on, although not to the same intensity in the public events in CAM, it 
took place in the private events which doesn’t figure in the documentation. 

JK: That was actually the bottom line, of initiating CAM anyway - primarily as a place where artists can 
talk together. Would that be one of the reasons why it was so attractive to so many people ? One of 
the things again that I found exciting about it was the cross-generational thing: you had the young 
Ngugi, Linton Kwesi Johnson and Darcus Howe, a lot of young people, and you also had C L R James 
being excited by it, who was 40 or 50 years older. Thinking about the kind of influence you can infer 
about what Ngugi has been doing in and out of Kenya, and also what L K Johnson was doing in his 
poetry, and also moving into the 70’s, the different things they were involved in having derived in a way 
from much of the ideas and interplay of CAM - cultural activists; but also there was the political side 
after CAM terminated. 

JLR: Linton was involved with CAM in a way that Darcus wasn’t, they became involved with us post- 
CAM, but they understood and valued the experience. 

JK: Which also includes an organising capacity, seeing an organising potential and strategy. What’s 
important with CAM, and an aspect which is underestimated in most cultural work is the organising - 
you’re bringing this tremendous organising experience from various things, which is crucial. The origins 
of CAM were coming from three different countries basically, so you’re bringing a whole range of 
different ways of working in comparison. I felt in my own case, that organisation was missing in Scot- 
land. There was a lot of tentative good things going on. You had writers conferences in the mid-70’s, 
various things were happening in the 60'. But these organisational and comparative things: this crucial 
thing about how do things go on in other societies, what these people have been involved in. All these 
things are so necessary. 

JLR: Correct and it really takes politics, culture, social life into one... 

... There was a common experience coming from those countries from where the CAM members 
came from, which had to do with the fact that we were colonial territories of Britain, fighting against 
British colonial domination, what we called battleship democracy. We were all anti-assimilation, and 
none of us were starry-eyed about Britain. I knew a lot about British history, I was anti-colonial. I knew 
of Churchill and his corruption and all his family in the cabinet, things of that sort. There’s nothing here 
to impress me. I was very detached, looking to understand more of this colonial experience out of 
British society. I made contacts as you know, from the top to the bottom of British society. Just like I 
did when I lived in Venezuela. I mean I had meetings with the President right down to the bottom of 
the people, I had all these connections, because I genuinely wanted to understand the nature of this 
colonial experience and how it had affected us and colonial societies, culturally, politically, socially in all 
kinds of ways; and what that interaction means, and we were doing all that here, exploring all of that all 
the time within CAM - exploring it in terms of the writers and their writing, the artists and their art. 

JK: I was just thinking of moving back into the post-CAM period. There was a good statement you 
made: ‘the time is over, there was a communion, we shouldn’t worry about that, that’s how it goes, 
there’s something else we can develop - the embers from the fire’. I’m looking from the outside but 
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there seems to have been more of a concentration on political activism per se; now I’m not speaking of 
yourself, but the kind of CAM experience in Race Today or whatever, and also some of the campaign- 
ing that goes on. Did art and culture remain important in that campaigning for example? 

JLR: It was always here in London. For example, there was a lot of activity stimulated at the West 
Indian Student Centre, where we met and where I was deputy chairman and where Andrew was based. 
That was where we began to talk about the Black Education Movement and so on, it stimulated the 
students to get involved with it. There was a dance group and they produced a piece based on a poem 
by Okot p’Bitek called The Song of Lawino’. It’s interesting how they did it, in a small room with no 
stage, and they followed it up with articles which we discussed, questions such as where you can make 
theatre and how you can make it, the answers to which are anywhere and anyway. That influence 
would then be taken out of the centre into the various things that they were doing. For example, I 
became involved in establishing the South East London Parents Organisation (SELPO), which became 
involved in the political struggle in the area. Part of what they did was to write plays for this thing on 
the police and so on. So the cultural activity was always part of what they were doing. These organisa- 
tions organised as part of what they had seen out of the experience of CAM, because CAM was inter- 
ested in both, doing productions as well as discussing issues. It was very important to all those young- 
sters, they are now into all kinds of things in British society. An explosion of Black creativity took 
place, interestingly in the plays and the poetry. With CAM performance poetry began with Eddie’s 
performance of ‘Rites of Passage’, it influenced a whole lot of that generation. 

JK: The performance has been so important in poetry, as in other countries too, Kenya, Peru, South 
Africa, that includes the performance of writers. The idea that performance is so crucial and when 
there is struggle performance also becomes an exchange, that’s also taking part in an experience within 
your own culture. 

JLR: That’s why the play is such an intimate connection. I didn’t realise that we had missed out in that 
kind of discussion earlier on about the immediacy of Theatre. 

JK: I think it’s important that plays are published, but you can’t publish the performance of a play. This 
brings us back to the indigenous aesthetic, this validation of your own culture. There’s all these differ- 
ent ways of talking: here’s a writer, here’s a poet and here also is a working language. All these things 
that say this is our culture, this is our language - you don’t have to turn away in embarrassment be- 
cause you’ve met someone from you’re own place, or someone stands up in public and reads some- 
thing from you’re own background, you’re own culture. Whereas, part of the colonial experience - as 
it is in Scotland - is that you’re taught to be ashamed of your own culture, you know, inferiorisation. 
Thinking about that effect in the 70’s, where that is part and parcel of the self-confidence of going out 
in the street, of challenging authority and not being put down by it, the right to self-defend. 

JLR: There was a book on Althea Jones, she came out of the cultural experience in Trinidad, and she 
came to London and straight to CAM, she knew me from Trinidad, she came into a cultural and politi- 
cal situation she had come out of. She went and joined the UCPA which became the Black Panther 
Movement, by that time she became part of the Mangrove Nine case. It was to them that John Berger 
gave the money when he got the Booker Prize - which caused a scandal - they bought a house on Park 
Lane which they used as their headquarters. She came out of the same experience as myself where 
politics, art and culture were one holistic thing. I found it very difficult to understand the nature of 
artists in British society who somehow kept themselves away from these things. 


JK: They’re trained to separate them. 
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JLR: In a certain sense they become entertainers. You’d go to Opera or plays and I would talk, espe- 
cially to the English elite, the first thing they would say is ‘it was a success’ or ‘it was interesting’. On 
the whole I noticed that the language was not an effective tool of communication and interchange with 
the artist and the work. Not that they weren’t critical people, but they were critical people who 
worked for the newspapers: they weren’t prepared to commit themselves to an independent original 
opinion which they might have, which they should have about a work of art they’d seen on the stage, I 
was always freely committing myself to what I thought. 

JK: That’s part of the education system, that you’re taught not to do that. You are taught that personal 
experience and responses are invalid. 

JLR: I would freely make a comment about how I saw it and try to engage the others about their feel- 
ings about it. I thought those things were important, not simply the intellectual presentation of it and 
the intellectual understanding, also their feelings, how they intuitively responded. You couldn’t really 
move your society with bland expressions, you had to really engage in a serious interchange between 
both individuals and social groupings. Within CAM we’d gone to the ultimate to do that with the 
people who were intimately involved with the work of CAM. 

JK: It’s interesting the way that art is devalued because of that: this kind of disinformation that the 
function of art is basically decorative or whatever. Even within the left that’s the case, so that art gen- 
erally is devalued from within the left, because it’s regarded as being predicated on the fact that it is not 
political; unless it is blatantly ‘political art’ or is obviously ‘still life’. 

JLR: Politics is so much part of the experience of life it means that with the intimate experience of 
politics you’re also experiencing life in a particular way. My subsequent understanding of it is that 
people bring to politics what they are. They can’t bring anything else. So if you’re a highly developed 
person, you bring that to politics, whatever way you’re developed you bring that to politics. There’s 
nothing idealistic about politics. There’s a phrase, ‘come the revolution’. My argument is the very 
opposite: it is the very process by which we live that makes this a continuing, constant process. There’s 
no end or beginning in a revolutionary process. 

...People don’t look at creativity as political creativity, or as the creativity of ‘ordinary people’ in society 
- they see it only in terms of cultural creativity and in terms of the writers and the artists. But when 
you look at what that creativity is, especially in the case of the Caribbean in the 30’s, it’s working 
people who learn how to understand colonial experience, who find ways, all kind of ingenious ways of 
dealing with that situation, confronting it and winning battles against it. A significant section of that 
grouping - there’s a group which Malcolm X and people like that come out of in the States - are semi- 
unemployed or unemployeds and they become highly articulate, highly creative in terms of how they 
organise other people. That happened here in 1981 with the Brixton riots, The Rising. The people who 
took on the police weren’t active political people, they were ordinary people whose sense of Britain 
was a sense of tremendous oppressive police action in the area; plus all kinds of social oppressions 
from school to unemployment and so on. They took on the police in a very military way: they would 
attack then retreat, then simply disappear and that’s how the unemployeds behaved in the Caribbean in 
the I930’s. So I understood that creativity does not simply mean a writer or a musician. Creativity 
means social creativity as well, which involves all these people whom other people regard as the ‘ordi- 
nary zero’ in society. 

JK: In Scotland recently with the Timex dispute, the ‘quality’ Sunday papers made such a great play that 
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“it’s Militant or the SWP”. They would not allow the Timex workers the right to think for themselves: 
“they’re being led by the nose, all the things that occur, occur because of these infiltrators” 

JLR: That creativity is something that we got to look at: what is this creativity and how it changes a 
culture. For example, these black youngsters here in London who say ‘self-defence is no offence’ and 
‘come what may we’re here to stay’, it was their slogan. Their parents weren’t saying that, I belong to 
the parent generation. I always knew I could go back to the Caribbean if I wanted. Even those who’d 
come with the intention of going back in 5 years, when Powell came along and said, ‘You’ll all have to 
go’, talking of repatriation and so on: they had to face up to the reality of their situation in Britain some 
of them took the money and went back home. The youngsters, they’re the ones who faced up to the 
police in Brixton and everywhere in London, the police were framing them up all over the place. Those 
slogans also affected how people in France thought, they began to say ‘Je suis je rest’, I am here and I 
remain here. This is ordinary creativity. 

JK: This reminds me of the time when 20,000 people marched to London, bringing the city to a halt. 

JLR: The Day of Action for the Newcross massacre of 1 3 black teenagers, 2nd of March 1 98 1 , 1 will 
never forget that. It was something that hadn’t happened since the Chartists. People had not marched 
across London into the City. The meetings came from within the Black People’s Assembly, which I 
chaired. People would be saying: “Man we have got to do something about this thing - the police can’t 
get away with this thing!”, that kind of talk went on. And we said yes we’ll go on a march. “Where are 
the guns!”, that kind of talk, “We want some guns!”. And I said “Have you heard of a man called Briga- 
dier Kitson, Low Intensity Operations. If you haven’t read his book then you should read it. Because if 
you’re talking about going to Parliament with guns you have to take on Kitson”. He had been the 
commander in Northern Ireland, he was GOC in Britain. I said “lets talk seriously, you’re starting at 
the end, lets start at the beginning”. We had that sort of interchange all the time at the meetings, very 
open free meetings. So they said OK we’ll go on a march. Because the normal marches took place on a 
Sunday when nobody’s working, we decided it must be a Monday because we wanted to disrupt British 
society and show that we were serious. We wanted to snarl-up traffic all over London. On the day we 
met with the police from the City of London as well as the Metropolitan police. One Superintendent 
came with a map and told us where we could go and so on. I said “you listen carefully, we have decided 
that the route we’re going to take is the route, and we’re going as far as Blackfriars Bridge. We have to 
have a further meeting of the assembly, and when we’re finished with that, we’ll come back to you 
again and tell you where we want to go”. This Superintendent had never met people talking to him 
quite like that. He was trying to intimidate us, the man from the City never said a word during the 
negotiations that we had. Then we told him, “If you don’t take us seriously - you are just the police - 
we are a political grouping, if you don’t understand that we will deal with the Home Secretary, not with 
you. So the next time you come to negotiate, you better bring someone with authority”. The next day 
they brought the Deputy Assistant Commissioner and his Aide. By that time we had finished the sec- 
ond part of the route. But the route he wanted to take us was different. The police are very informed, 
and we learned a lot about negotiating with them. The police never tell you what their own plans are, 
they only want to know what your plans are. Demonstrations in the past usually marched on Hyde 
Park into Whitehall. We said we were going to go where the people are going to know that this is 
happening - we’re going to march in all those areas before we come into Blackfriars Bridge. That way 
you’re going to hit the city with all those people who are really concerned about what’s happening in 
the whole Newcross area and then march through the City and terrify the place. 

JK: Demonstrations and marches are totally controlled. In Glasgow they always take them on a Satur- 
day in a quite part of town. The agenda is set about the nature of the protest. In Britain most of the 
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organisers of these things are all part of the official Labour movement. They deal with the police all the 
time, they negotiate with the system. It’s actually just a total contradiction... 

JLR: We were confronting the system quite deliberately and clearly. I had to go to the House of Com- 
mons because of what happened - they did nothing about it. We saw them the day before the demon- 
stration and they said ‘why don’t you stop at the House of Commons sitting that day, to show how 
you felt about those people who were killed’. They then put on an Early Day Motion, about what had 
happened. 

... We could benefit from our experience. Michael Mansfield was involved in that case and we were 
handling most of the major cases of that kind at that particular stage, dealing with those major cases 
ourselves. What had happened was that the police were trying to pin the event on some youngsters 
who were at the party, because of that we were able to prepare ourselves for the Inquest. The police 
were rotten throughout all that business, the Coroner behaved abominably, the whole Press saw it. 
Because of the kind of influence we had we got the inquest held in the Chamber of the GLC, it lasted 
for 1 3 days. So that evidence that they were trying to pin on those boys this is what they had done in 
other cases, the Guildford 4 and so on - they failed in doing that, they spent about £250,000 and had 
about 50 policemen doing that. They admitted they’d been wrong trying to pin it on the boys, but they 
had no further evidence to apply as to who else may have done it. They never pursued it. No-one has 
been charged 1 2 years on from that incident. 

JK: What in effect the campaigning group was doing was of course the police work, and they also have 
to go and get the evidence because it’s already been decided what it is. The first thing they always say is 
‘it wasn’t racist’. Thinking again about genuine protest is that you have to break the law because it’s 
always in their power to do you for Sub-Judice or hold that up. 

JLR: I had some legal training in Trinidad. I’d come here to study law but I abandoned it within the first 
year, nevertheless I knew a lot about law. So here I knew what you had to do to present statements 
about your case in order to validate the Sub-Judice rule. We were also dealing with most sympathetic 
lawyers, most lawyers who you deal with in these .matters want to control it themselves and we knew 
much more about these matters than they knew. We also knew exactly the line of defence you’ve got 
to take in the cases and we won most of them. So coming to that inquest in 81 , the Newcross massa- 
cre, we were really much more prepared than any other grouping in British society would have been 
to handle that inquest. That is why we were able to defeat the police; because they went all out to 
show politically, that what this group of people were saying from the beginning was not true: that the 
people who had done it were the boys themselves at the party. That’s the line they were feeding the 
press at the very beginning, that’s how the press reports these matters: the police give them the infor- 
mation and they report it. But we had a strategy to deal with that, we formed our own independent 
commission to investigate this particular matter, and we also fed things to certain members of the 
press about what was happening. So it meant that there was a counter to the general police media 
strategy . We countered it ourselves in the radio and so on. The police didn’t have as free a sheet as 
they would normally have had in dealing with a political matter of this kind. The other important factor 
was that because we understood the Inquest, we knew that it was there they’d make their stand to 
publicly denigrate all that had happened, all that we’d done: the Black People’s’ Day of Action, the 
previous demonstration, the campaign we were organising. Therefore we knew we had to prepare for 
that Inquest very carefully to counter their influence, and we did. They were really encountering a 
different kind of political process from what they were normally accustomed to, when they walk 
through the thing. Everyone benefited from the experience that we introduced into this way of han- 
dling these matters. Because after that all kinds of groupings knew how to handle these matters. We 
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made our way, our method of dealing with these matters as widely understood as possible. People 
were ringing us from Bradford, Manchester, Birmingham, all over the country, and we’d go and help 
them to organise their cases. We got involved in teaching them how to do it, that’s another aspect of 
creativity. 

JK: Again, our system is designed to do the opposite - that you give it to this guy who gets paid £50,000 
a year, and he goes and talks your politics for you. 

JLR: It was very much part of what we understood to be what a popular movement has to do. It 
teaches people how to organise themselves so they become part of their own independent autono- 
mous organisation for taking on these matters. After a time I don’t have to go there at all, they know it 
through themselves. 

JK: It’s the opposite of a vanguard in that sense. 


